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JOSEPH ANDREWS.* JUNIUS REDIVIVUS AND THE EXAMINER. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Srr,--In the Examiner of January 8th, there appeared a critique 
on a little work of mine, entitled the ‘ Rights of Morality.’ I 
should not venture to interfere with the Examiner’s right of judg- 
ment, as to its dullness or talent, or good or evil tendency; but 
would most assuredly bow to his fiat with all the customary obe- 
dience of an author to his critic. My cause of complaint is, that he 
supposes me to advocate matters directly contrary to the spirit of 
the work, because I set out with certain abstract principles. 

First, I am supposed to advocate the cause of the operative 
classes of society exclusively, because the title of the work is the 
‘ Producing Man’s Companion.’ 

Surely the title of ‘ Producer’ does not of necessity belong ex- 
He has hit also | ¢lUSively to the man of hardened hands,—of ‘ occupation,’ as the 

Are not poets, painters, musicians, 





We should have spoken of this work long before (on the first of 
the month, when it came out) but we delayed it in the hope of being 
able to say more than we can yet; and we speak of it now, 
that we may delay it no longer. It is our favourite novel, in our 
favourite series, published by Messrs Cochrane. It is not the 
greatest work of Fielding, but surely it is the pleasantest and most 
amiable. The author has hit a very nice point of character in that 
of his hero, who can withstand the advances of a luxurious woman 
of quality, and yet is full of life in all his faculties. But hit it he 
has, because it is compatible with truth, and the rakes of the taverns 


are not the standard of everything in this world. 











‘ 7 | Bard of Avon phrases it. 

another, which men of the world would account no less difficult. | writers, architects, engravers, and many others, producers ; as much 

Joseph is a footman, and yet we have arespect for him. He is | so as the printers, colour-men, instrument-makers, paper-makers, 
‘ ‘ | me by , ; 

also in love, and his love is of the genuine sort, soul and body. | #5°"%> and metal-workers, whom they respectively employ? Is 


7 | not the mental labourer equally a producer with the physical 
In fine, he crushes all the fine people in the book with the hand- | labourer? Why then Biv : ‘* insisted, that wos? 


some solidity of his character; and is much of a gentleman. And use the term ‘ Producer’ I must necessarily mean exclusively 

how admirably well drawn are they, not excepting the little upstart ® labouring mechanic? Echo answers, Why? I am also accused 

its af RE EE ee Vee ee of intolerance towards all classes except the Operatives : but wliere 
a y y 3 an) 3 ati. ° ° ao! ° a 

a ee " : is the evidence of it? Is it in the following sentences? ‘A per- 

her brother Joseph should not ‘ lower the family which her dear | fect legislator, spring from what class he may, should be as uni- 


MrB. had raised? How this touch must have startled Richardson, | versal as possible in his knowledge, both moral and physical ; and 
and set him thinking and wincing ! | also as universal in its application. Wherever such a man may be 
- > >° 


But Adams is the gem of the | wy : , cai 
: ae _ found, he is invaluable, if he combines honesty with his other qua- 
book,—a great hulking gem certainly, and encrusted with common- | jifications ; and therefore should be placed in a situation of respon- 


looking earth ; but as pure and precious at heart as Titan could | sible power; but it would be too much to ask him to wear an 
seine hiten, apron, and use tools at the same time.’—P, 144,—Is it in this next ? 
that we can only repeat our love for his humane vanity, most | Human bony are all fallible, and it pains Unjust mg! ot the temp- 
Christian gentleness, and most vigorous arm. tation of arbitrary power before the rich man, as it is to put the 
temptation of unwonted and unguarded gold before the poor man.’ 
—F. 120.—Or this: ‘ Those worthy to be the lawgivers of a great 
nation, must be the highly-endowed philosophers, free from all 
prejudice of party. —P. 105. p ' 
The Examiner also objects to the title, ‘ Rights of Morality,’ 
his getting out of it, his virgin protestations in the bedchamber Wherefore is it unintelligible ? Rights, translated, means Rules, 
scene of confusion, his respectful but stubborn independence | . Morality,’ in its Latin origim, Means & custom, OF manmer, OF 
towards Lady Booby,—in short, all and every part of him. We pont ee what prea 4 by the phrase, ‘ Rights of 
love Fielding for such creations, and think what a fund of comfort acs = a a Sethe, ca P I should Eee 
, Rule Ps e-tenths of the English 


We have said so much of him on former occasions, 


Exquisite is his | 
lamentation for the want of his AEschylus (which he could not | 
see to read), his vexation at not having his sermon on vanity at | 
hand to read to a gentleman, his groans over the worldly narrative 
of Mr Wilson, his riding in the chariot with Peter Pounce, and | 











he must have had at heart in all his struggles,—he who could see | people. As such I meant it 


; and the peculiar phrase was taken 


so much of what is good and admirable in the homeliest-looking | to distinguish it from the ‘ Rights of Industry.’ 


quarters of humanity. 


The Examiner has quoted from the work as follows :—‘ There is 


Mr Cruikshank, we regret to say, has not been happy in his | ® principle existing in nature, that the whole raw material of the 


delineations of Adams. He has made him a very respectable 
clergyman, but thin and fragile ; whereas Adams had a formidable 
mutton fist, and could shoulder a crowd of spindle shanks to nothing 
The scene, however, where he is dripping with the hog’s-blood is 
excellent. He is in the very anguish and first receipt of the horrible 
drenching, helpless and humiliated. And what horrible descents of 
thumps, with fist in air, is Mrs Slipslop giving tothe landlady in the 
same picture! (page 102). Trulliber, in the frontispiece, is perfec- 
tion ;—the éeau ideal of gluttony and brutality, with a stomach like 
his swine, anda laugh like an ogre. This figure and face are 
among the very best that Mr Cruikshank has put forth: and every 


body knows how much that praise must imply. ST 


* The Adventures of Juseph Andrews, by Henry Fielding, Esq. 
With Illustrations, by George Cruikshank. Complete in one volume, 


pp. 836. Cochrane and Co, (the Seventh vol. of Koscoe’s British Novelists. 


* | by force or chicanery. 


| whole globe is the property of the whole human race, as tenants in 
| common, and of this right no individual can be divested, notwith- 


standing the actual possession may be taken from him or her, either 
It is self-evident that a human being born 
into the world has a right to live in the world, and consequently 
has a right to his share of those things, or raw materials, without 
which he cannot live, whatever Mr Malthus may say to the con- 
trary; and moreover, each individual has a right to beget as many 
children as he chooses. Here the question stops; but had it 
been carried a little further, its apparent mischievous effect would 
have been neutralized ; ‘ though of course (I add) it isa matter of 
prudence to consider the evil he may produce to himself or to his 
fellow creatures, by the injudicious exercise of this right.’ 

The whole of this is only set forth as an abstract principle, never 
to be brought into use except in such a case as I have hypothetically 
stated in page 20; viz. The whole of the soil of England coming 
into the legal possession of a single individual, and who thereupon 
might give the inhabitants notice to quit the island, on the principle 
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of having a right to do as he would with his own. But the impres- 

sion given of me by the critique, would really lead to the supposition | 
that I was the advocate of an Agrarian system. Let, then, the 
following unequivocal quotation remove it :—‘ The notion that a | 


them, and none whatever to their feelings. I cannot write this 
without a pang. The cold and indifferent adult that wounds 
one of these young hearts by neglect, repulse, reproof, by laughing 
at its mistakes, or checking, without satisfying its inquirics, can 


general division of all property into minute portions would make | only commit such enormities from not knowing what it is he does, 


the whole more productive, and each individual better off, can only 


The feelings and perceptions of children are, like the earl 
? ’ y 


be entertained by a person of very narrow intellect indeed; it | verdure of the spring, vivid and delicate; they require the warm 
would be more likely to destroy half its value by throwing difficul- ‘and gentle rays of encouraging and considerate tenderness to bring 


ties in the way of working it, just as when the mob of a large city 
plunder a baker’s shop, in the scramble the greater part of the bread 
is trampled under foot.’ The abstract right or principle of self- 
preservation, whereby living beings claim a share of the raw materials 
of the world, must exist ; for it is the principal tenure whereby the 
whites of America hold their possessions against the hereditary 
claims of the red Indians. The purchases of Penn and others will 
cover but a small portion of the Anglo-American territory, and the 
gift which the Pope made of other portions to the King of Spain, 
would scarcely be recognized by a just-judging philosopher.’ 

The maxim ofthe Utilitarian philosophers, ‘ The greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,’ I quoted as a principle not to be 
denied, and proceeded to shew wherein those were wrong who used 
it as an argument for overflowing the land with people, after the" 
fashion of the early ages of the world, when he who possessed the 
largest family was esteemed the greatest benefactor of his species. 
Yet [ am represented as denying the principle of the Utilitarians, 
and as arguing against it 

The illustration of the abstract principle I set forth with is shewn 
in the following note :—‘ The red Indians of America insist, to this 
day, that the Whites have no right on their soil, which ought to 
belong to themselves exclusively, for hunting grounds. Had they 
the power, they would drive the whole race of Whites into the sea, 
in consonance with their doctrine of right. The Whites having more 
power, demur to it.’ 


The opinion of the Examiner carrics much weight with it, not | 
merely in the literary, but in the political world; and therefore I | 


am constrained, in self-defence, either to correct the erroneous im- 
pression which is given of my work, or to be content to hear my 


name bandied from mouth to mouth as a mischievous member of | 


society. I hope, Mr Tatler, you will therefore agree with me in 
thinking I have a right to this kind of appeal against my judge, 
especially as he declines hearing me again in his own court. 
I remain, Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


Jan, 14, 1832. Junius Repivivus. 


[We are averse to receiving letters respecting the judgments of | 
our brethren of the press, and have to request that the insertion of | 
the above may not be considered a precedent ; but as the writer of | 


it is so frequent and so respected « correspondent of the Tatler, we 
thought ourselves bound to make un exception in his favour. We 


hardly need add, that we did it the more readily, inasmuch as the 


opinion against which he appeals has a weight, of which no testi- 
niony of ours is necessary to remind the reader ;—still less need we 
use many words in observing, that nothing can be further from our 
thoughts than anything invidious towards our able and witty con- 
temporary, who has happened just at this moment to double the 
pleasure with which we read him, by the burst of sympathy (a ‘ soft 
impeachment’ not commonly to be charged upon him) in his paper 
of last Sunday.—See the criticism on a new book, called the 
‘ Poetical Ephemeris.’— Edit.] 





CHILDREN AND PESTALOZZI. 


TO THE TATLER. 

S1r,—Amid all the irrationalities that experience looks back to 
regret, and, let us hope, forward tu remedy, is the neglect of chil- 
dren. They have been treated as little better than weeds; they are, 
in fact, the fairest flowers of the creation. 

It is the cogent remark of a lecturer, now, or lately before the 
public, that ‘of the present children must be formed our future 
men.” Had this idea, in all its important bearings, been present to 
the minds of our forefathers, we might now have stood upon the 
elevation to which enthusiasm only looks. 

For the first few years of existence, children are held as beings of 
no consequence; no sufficient regard is paid to what they see, 
what they hear, what impressions they imbibe, or how they imbibe 


them to perfect maturity. 

Blighted, nipped, half withered, or unnaturally forced, in the 
great majority of cases, man struggles into his moral existence; 
subsequent circumstances amend, and modify, or aggravate and 
confirm the distortions of his abused infancy ; but is it not astonish. 
ing that none, or at least so very few, reasoning from their own 
actual experience, exert in behalf of the rising generation around 
them, the knowledge drawn from the facts and convictions of the 
past ? 

Who does not remember the pain and moral deterioration he 
suffered, when he was stung, in childhood, by petulance and un- 
kindness, hurt and disappointed by neglect, put to shame by beed- 
less ridicule, or ill-judged and severe reproof? How cau we all 
look back upon this, and yet not tura aud give a hand, and a smile 
to every little wayfarer we meet or overtake in our journey, and 
try to lead them by a better road than we were led ourselves? It 
must be that in the hurry of life we brash by them, without look- 
ing at them, for there is not one of them that does not carry its 
appeal written on its brow,—an appeal that none but a stoic can 
gaze on and resist. 

Pestalozzi came like a Messiah among children. In their behalf 
he possessed but one mighty engine with which to mect the most 
gigantic difficulties—with that he conquered—it was the uaweary- 
ing love of his divine heart. One day in the year at least should 
be held sacred to him, on which children should be made to \enerate 
his name, and their parents and instructors reminded to iaisate his 
example. 





I am, Sir, 
| Your admiring and advantaged reade:, 
M. Is. G. 


[Will our correspondent oblige us by letting us know the birth. 


day of Pestalozzi? We hearti'y agree with him in the whole of 


his letter, and will do our best both in public and private to torward 
the wish expressed at the close of it.—£dit. } 








TAXES AND MONOPOLY. 





| TuE present mode of collecting taxes, independent of their super- 
| fluous quantity, and the positively mischievous purposes to which 
the larger portion of their amount is applied, tends, in a great 
degree, to prevent the full development of human invention and 
skill. ‘Thus, if a man invent a new mode of procuring alcohol, that 
darling tax-producer of all governments, the first consideration of 
| the ruling power is—not whether it will cause a saving of labour 
and material, beneficial to the whole community; but whether it 
will afford the same, or greater facilities, for the collection of reve- 
nue; and whether it may not also afford some facilities for the eva- 
sion of the payment of duty. If the latter, it will assuredly not be 
permitted. Thus, at present, only large stills are suffered, because 
it is troublesome to collect the duties from small ones ; and, more- 
over, persons of large property are less likely to defraud the revenue 
than poor persons are. Wealthy distillers like this system, because 
it insures them a monopoly; but the injustice towards the poor is 
execrable, and the total produce must be much diminished ; just 
as the East India monopoly imports a small quantity of tea into 
England, knowing that they can sell it for as large a sum total as 
if they brought a larger quantity. 1 do not deny that it would per- 
haps be better for the community if distilling were altogether pre- 
vented. I merely cite the case, as a proof of the method in which 
production is prevented. The same thing holds good with regard 
to the manufacture of soap and candles, leather, and every excise- 
able article. Commerce is the same; no poor man can embark in 
it, because, independent of the duties, which he has not the means 
of paying, the charges of all kinds fall disproportionately heavy 
upon him, and he is driven out of the market. It cannot be doubted 
that the total amount of trade is thereby lessened ; but this too, is 
agreeable to the rulers and their upholders, as it ensures them ano- 
ther monopoly at the expense of the nation. Were the excise and 
customs utterly abolished, in a very short time foreign nations 
would also find it their interest to throw open their ports ; and the 
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mutual unshackled exchange of commodities would enlarge to an 
immense extent the comforts and conveniences of all. To permit 
this, all taxes must be levied directly upon property; but as that 
would expose to each individual the actual amount which he paid, 
he would probably make a stricter inquiry as to the objects for 
which it was to be used, and eventually refuse the payment of more 
than what he considered necessary. This is precisely what a bad 
government dreads ; and therefore it will not be agreed to, except 
in case of necessity.— Rights of Morality, by Junius Redivivus. 


— = — — 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


Covent GARDEN. 
Tuoven the title of the new piece last night, Catherine of Cleves, 
somewhat pat us out of our reckoning, and the literary name of the 
noble author (Lord Leveson Gower) did not announce any very 
violent sallies ou the side of politics, yet when we saw Henry III, 
the Duke of Guise, and others in the dramatis persone, we could 
not help thinking we were going to see a play full of political allu- 
sion, and such as would bring down the thunders of the audience 
in manifestation of their respective opinions. 











It was difficult to 
avoid some constructions of the kind, in a scene where kings and 
nobles are concerned; but the story is a love story, such as we 
might meet the germs of in the Tales of the Queen of Navarre ; 
and avery interesting one it is. We do not remember to have had 
our attention so excited and sustained by any modern drama of the 
scrious order, with the exception of the translation the other day 
from the French of Victor Hugo (we forget the name of it) ; and 
tha‘, though still more exciting, was not so natural. Is this a 
translation from him too? We believe the piece comes from the 
French. It is at all events highly creditable tothe writer. The 
language is graceful, spirited, and unaffected ; and there is nothing 
superfluous in the action. The plot also has one of the great merits 
of a good energetic plot,—simplicity. 

The Count St Megrim (Charles Kemble) whose name is not un- 
known in history as the lover of the Duchess of Guise (Miss 
Kemble), is one of the favourites of Henry ITI (Mr Mason); who, 


in order to put the Count on equal terms against the hostility of | 


his great rival the Duke of Guise (Mr Ward), raises him from rank 
to rank in one day, during a contest between them, till lhe enables 
him to look the other ducally in the face. Guise hates St Meyrin, 
from a notion that the Duchess loves him, and he at once ascertains 
her love, and secures a terrible revenge, by forcing her, on pain 
of death, to write the new Duke a letter inviting him to come to 
her after midnight. S¢ Megrim, who is no less in love with the 
Duchess than she with him (though hitherto with all innocence on 
both sides) comes accordingly, to her great horror; and is received 
with the astounding information that he is beset with assasins. 
He is reconciled to his position on extorting from her a confession 
of her regard ; and she obtains his willing pardon for the dreadful 
pass into which her fear of death has brought him. The line in 
which she entreats it, in the agonies of love and remorse, is very 
touching :-— 


‘Forgive me that I could not bear that pain.’ 


St Megrim, at the beginning of the interview, has misconceived her 
wishes in pointing to the door of the room, and fastened it. In 
consenting to escape, he goes to open it, and finds it fastened from 
without. In a little while the steps of the assassins are heard: 
time presses: the agony is terrible: suddenly a packet containing 
a letter and a ladder of ropes is thrown in at the open window, 
overlooking too great a height to descend otherwise. It is tossed 
thither by a faithful page (Miss Taylor) :—the lover descends: the 
Duchess thrusts her arm through the loop-handles of the door 
which the assassins are forcing, in order to further his time for 
escape: he clears the window: and the murderers burst in, with 
Guise at their head. The miserable Duchess thinks S¢ Megrim 
has got off, but she is to endure much greater misery ; for suddenly 
she hears cries of ‘ Help!’ aud discovers that the page and her 
lover both are beset by a part of the ruffians on the side on 








which he attempted his flight. The Duke looks out of the 
window, malignantly ascertaining and reporting how the bloody 
work proceeds: the page is killed, and St Megrim pierced 
with twenty wounds. At this the Duchess, in a last effort 
of desperation, begs his life, which she still thinks may be 
saved. The Duke coolly throws his handkerchief out of window, 
and tells his people to strangle him. ’Tis done :—the wretched 
woman drinks a poison, with which her husband had threatened her 
when she hesitated to write the fatal letter; and when he turns to 
her to announce his intention of sending her to a convent, he finds 
her pale and mute with the approach of death. She dies, declaring 
the innocence both of her lover and herself, and the scene closes 
with the penitent exclamation of the Duke, that she is gone to 
heaven, while he remains at once on earth and in hell. 

The reader may conceive how this story must tell, well written, 
and with nothing to baulk the progress of the action. Henry the 
Third’s effeminate character is briefly but well hinted, and meets 
with a reasonable impersonation in Mr Mason, who improves in 
confidence, and who, though he has much to acquire, yet we ven- 
ture to prophecy will ultimately prove no ungraceful addition to the 
stock of his kinsfolk’s reputation, Miss Kemble met with great 
applause in the part of the Duchess, which, with allowance for her 
artificial and elaborate style, she performed well, especially where 
she declares she will ‘ not drink’ the poison, That natural touch, 
of ‘ Henry, you hurt my hand,’ in the same scene,—which is one 
of those familiar passages which ren:ler such scenes most awful,— 
she gave too tragically. Its familiarity is its tragedy. The scene 
also with St Megrim is conducted, we think, in a style too 
loud: but we rejoiced to see Charles Kemble again (for he will be 
Charles and a gallant cavalier as long as he lives); and nobody 
would think he had been ill, to observe the general style of his 
performance. Mr Ward makes a very good, hard Duke of Guise. 
Miss Taylor would be more intense, if she were not so intense 
always. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Hono shall be inserted. 


So shall Ant1-Monopory ; E. B. P.: Zereruios; G.C.; and passages 
furnished by Gow and by Amatonr Tat iert. 


We are sorry we cannot give our friend De W the Index, &c, to the 
work he speaks of. We koow not where it is to be procured, nor have 
we a copy of the book ourselves, The house that published it became 
bankrupt. Many thanks to him for his kind wishes about the other book. 

It was not the Editor’s intention that R. M. should retura the volume, 
respecting which he wrote tous. He was always welcome to it, and is 
now the more so. It is left at the Tarter Office for his acceptance,—if 
such a word must be used. 





A Peer or tne Reatm, amidst great praises of the spirit and liberality of 
Mr Osbaldiston’s management at the Surrey Theatre, complains of the 
‘crying evil’ of admitting infunts in arms there. 

There is a silly fellow, who writes to the Editor, about the ¢ title’ of Esquire 
on the wrappers of our weckly collection of Tatlers. He wonders how he 
can put it there, seeing he is not rich; and concludes with one of those 
disgusting identifications of trouble with ill-desert, which are so charac- 
teristic of a certain grade of vulgar success. What a bow this fellow 
would have given to Squire Western! and with what contempt would he 
have treatedjAdams! As, if too, ‘ Esquire’ were any ‘ title’ now-a-days, 
and not given to everybody! to say nothing of its being an old courtesy 
to men of letters. Itso happens however, not ouly that the Editor did 
not direct the word to be affixed to the wrappers, but that the only time 
he ever noticed or thought of it, he expressed his wish that it had not been 
there :—not indeed for the reason which this wiseacre might think the 

- best, but for one which it would be must likely impossible for him to’ con- 
ceive, The Editor never puts the ‘title’ in the books that he publishes. 
We feel some degradation in noticing this folly; but as the simpleton 
seems malignant, it way be fit to shew that we are prepared to check him, 
He is most likely somebody whose personal assurnption we have involun- 
tarily mortified Voluntarily, we can safely sry, we wortify nobody, 


NOTICE 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu. 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. 
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AT THE CITY OF LONDON LITERARY INSTI- 
TUTION, 


ALDERSGATE STREET, 
On Tuurspay Evenines, Jan. 19 and 26. 
MR PEMBERTON 
WILL DELAVER LECTURES ON 
SHAKSPBEARE'S CHARACTERS, 
At Eight o’Clock. 
Tickets to either, 3s. 6d. 
The Course at Saville House, Leicester-square, commences 
on the 6th of February. 





-_——— 








= a Nc 
MISCELLANIES. | 
Batcony.—The word 4a/cony, sometimes 
erroneously supposed to be of Italian origin, | 
is Indian. ala khaneh, contracted into | 
Balkhaneh, and corrupted into Balcony, signi- 
fies ‘the top of the house.’ In the East, | 
balconies used always to be, and still generally | 
are, attached only to the uppermost story of a | 
house. In like manner, the word virandah, is | 
of oriental etymology, being an easy corruption | 
of the Persian word éuramdeh, signifying | 
properly anything that has come out, or a projec. | 
tion; and being in the colloquial language of | 
India confined exclusively to @ virandah.— 
Elltiott’s Letters from the North of Europe. 


GuastLy Story.—OricIn oF THE FRENCH 
Provers—‘ On returning from Pontoise.’— | 
* En-revenant de Pontoise. —\f we may believe | 
some ancient chronicles, and especially an old | 
manuscript of the 14th century, a lady Marga- | 
ret, daughter of the King, had near Pontoise, | 
a castle, where she received the visits of the | 
Lords. 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Olympic—Queen’s—City—7 0’ Clock 
- Adelphi—Quarter before Seven.——Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Hailf-past Six.——Coburg—Quarter past Siz, 
The doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 





DRURY LANE. 


Bicxerstarr’s Opera of 
Love in a Village. 





Rosetta. iy - Mrs Woo 
Lucinda ‘ - Miss Field 
Deborah Woodcock - MrsC., Jones 
Madge ‘ - « Miss Crawford 
Sir William Meadows .. Mr Andrews 
Young Meadows. . Mr Templeton 
Eustace s . Mr Yarnold 
Justice Woodcock . « Mr Farren 
Hawthorn a - «+ Mr Wood 
Hodge ° Mr Harley 


End of ActI, A Statute Fair, with a Rustic Dance. 


After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 
called 


Harlequin & Little Thumb. 
Little Thumb . Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) = Miss Baseke 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) |= Mr Southby 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. A oad with View of the Ogre’s 
Castle.—H. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
II. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—1V. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount Alina in distance.—VI. 
Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. 

ater-Mill near Canterbury.-—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, ‘lobacconist’s, and Doc- 


She caused to be made one of those | 
peg wre traps, now known under the name | to;’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 
of Oubliettes. In order to try them, she in- | Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 
tended first to throw down them the man who Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
had made them. The latter, in going through | Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King's Theatre— 
the subterraneous vaults, which led to his abo- | XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatre.—XV. Stan- 





minable work, arrived under the apartments of | 
the Princess, and heard her conversing upon | 
the subject with her Confidante. To escape so | 
horrid a death, he contrived to cover the edges | 
of the razors with a wooden frame and placed | 
a kind of mattress under the Oubliettes. When | 
he had finished, he went to inform the Lady 
Margaret of it, who invited him to dine with | 
her. In the middle of the dinner he felt him- | 
self overcome with a drowsiness he could not | 
resist, and he awoke upon the bed, which his 

rudence and chance had suggested to him. 
Guddenly aman falls at his side, then a second, 
then a third. These were noblemen whom the 
Princess wished to be forgotten, in hopes of 
seizing their property. All four escaped through 
passages known to their first companion, and 
they went to relate their adventure to the king 
The Lady Margaret at this moment entered 
the apartment of her father. Thunderstruck 
at seeing her victims full of life, she asked 
them whence they came: Madam, replied they, 
we return from Pontoise.—{From 7he Parrot, 
a weekly Echo of Drawing Rooms, Theatres, | 
Literature, &c.] 

Mornine Pieasures.—Whoever is found | 
in bed after six o'clock, from May-day till 
Michaelmas, cannot, in any conscience, expect | 
to be free from some ailment or other, de- 
pendent on relaxed ncrves, stuffed lungs, dis- 
ordered bile, or impaired digestion Nothing 
can be done—absclutely nothing—if you do 
not rise early, except dragging you with | 
draughts—a luxury which the indolent morning | 
sleeper must prepare himself to purchase | 
dearly. We give him joy of his choice--bid 
him good bye, aud springing out into the sunny | 
air, we gather health from every breeze, and | 
become young again among the glittering May | 
dew, and tle laughing May flowers. ‘ What a | 
luxury do the sons of sloth lose!’ says Harvey, | 
in his flowery Reflections on a Flower Garden, | 
“little, ah ! little is the sluggard sensible how | 
great a pleasure he foregoes, for the poorest of | 
all animal gratifications!’ Be persuaded; 
wake an effort to shake off the pernicious 
habit. * Go forth,’ as King Solemon says, ‘ to 
the fields—lodge in the villages—yet up early | 
to the vineyards’—wark the budding flowers— 
listen to the joyous birds—in a word, cultivate 
morning pleasures, and health and vigour will 
most certainly follow.—Time’s Telescope for 
1832. 








field’s Grand Diorama.—X VI. Painter’s House and 

Grocer’s Shop—XVII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 

XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 

XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage,x—XX. The 

Feast of the Fairies. 

Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 
signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp. 

No.1. The Grand Canal.—2. The Chureb of Santa 
Maria della Salute —3. The Doyano.—4, St Geor- 
gin Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de San Marco. — 9. The Ducal 
Palace. 





The Pantomime Every Evening 
To-morrow, The Brigand ; The Bride of Ludgate. 
Saturday, My Own Lover. 

Monday, Macbeth. 


ADELPHI. 
Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 

The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwitham, Messrs Yates, J. 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 

After which, a New Pantomime, called 
HMarlequin._and Little 
Bo=Peep. 





» ine 
Reeve, Hemming-, 


Columbine Miss Griffiths 
Harlequin . Mr Gibson 
Pantaloon ‘ a - Mr Brown 
Clown Mr Sanders 


Whirligig . « Mr King 
To conclude with 


Freaks and Follies. 


SURREY. 
A New Drama, entitled 
The Vesper Beil. 
Armida di Lepanto - Mrs W. West 
Count Montalba di Visari . Mr Osbaldiston 
Rolando di Visari » Mr Elton © 
Beraldi di Montimar » MrCobham 
After which, a New Comic Pantomime, called 
‘Old King Cote!” 


Colambine Mile. Rosier 








Harlequin Mr Honner 
Clown e M. H. Grammer 
Pantaloon Mr Asbury 


After which, a Nautical Drama, entitled 
The Flying Dutchman. 
Lestelle Vanlielm + Miss Somerville 
Lucy . . - Mrs Vale 
V.nderdecken Mr Osbaldiston 
Captain Peppercorn Mr Williams 








Published by MR. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden 


are to be addressed ) ; suid by ONWHYN, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 
vender, Birchin lane; OLerke, 21 tinch lane, Cornhill; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BockNaLt, 
Tregtrica Liuoyp, 74 Uld Compton street, Soho; ‘ou Linson, Library, Great Newport street; Harnts, Bow street; T.Tiernat, 


Agent. 10 Bruad court, Long Acre ; 





Sueripan’s Comedy of 


| COVENT GARDEN. 
| The School for Scandal, 


Lady Teazle ‘ - Miss F. Kemble 
Lady Sneerwell - « Mrs Vining 
Mrs Candour - Mrs Gibbs 

| Maria ° » « Miss Taylor 

| Sir Peter Teazle - «Mr Bartley 

| Sir Oliver Surface - .« Mr F. Matthews 


| Sir Benjamin Backbite 
| Joseph Surface ° 
Charles Surface 


Mr Wrench 
Mr Warde 
Mr C. Kemble 


Crabtree ‘ - Mr Meadows 
Careless i F Mr Duruset 
Rowley ‘ - Mr Evans 
Moses . % - « Mr Farley 
Snake ® . - Mr Baker 
Sir Harry ° Mr Wilson 


| After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 


Hop o’ My Thumb. 


| Little Jack . d - Miss Poole 

|Columbine . : Miss Davis 

Harlequin . r - MrEller 

| Clown ° - Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon ° Mr Barnes 
Lacquey patch ‘ Mr F. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11. Ogre’s Castle 

on Draig y Can.—lILl. Brazen Bridge over Dreg y 

Nan.—1V. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo- 

nach, or the Devil’s bridge.-—VI. Llwyn of Nannan, 

or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Castie.—VIIl, 

Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o' My Thumb's 

Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 

Palace.—XI. Llyn Ogwen. — XII. Landscape and 

| Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XIII. Interior of 
the Pavilion at Charing-Cross—XI1V. Outside of the 

Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon- 

light).—X V. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI.A 

| Rural Farm, near London. — XVII. Local Cosmo- 
rama—XVIIl. Gateway of the Public House, the 

Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Launch of the Thundeser 

at Woolwich,—XX. Illuminated Grove, in which 

Herr Cline will appear on the Tight Rope.—XXI. 

Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs 
Grieves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831. 








The Pantomime Every Evening. 
| To-morrow, Catherine of Cleves ; Hide and Seek. 
| Saturday, Cindereila. 
| Monday, Catherine of Cleves ; Country Quarters. 
Tuesday, Fra Diavolo, D 














| ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Builetta of 


The Chaste Salute. 


| Madame Thibant « Miss Forde 
| Colone} Derville Mr Horn 
' 
| 
| 


After which, a New Burletta, called 


He’s Not A-miss! 
Mrs Aldgate ‘ . Miss Fitzwalter 
Sophy . s Mrs Nicholson 
Mrs Prettyman - Mrs Glover 
| Frederick Fitzallan - « MrJ. Vining 
| Gunn ‘ . « Mr J. Bland 


Price Prettyman Mr Lision 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 
My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly ‘ . Mrs Glover 
| Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 
| To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 
Olympic Devils! | 
e - Madame Vestris 
Miss Forde 


Orpheus 
Eurydice 








QUEEN'S. 


An Historical Anecdote, from the French, entitled 
The Female Spy. 
The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, Mr 
Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Norton. 
_ Afier which, a Comedietta, entitled 
Throwing the Hatchet. 
To conclude with the PANTOMIME. 
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